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MISSION STATEMENT 


To collect and preserve the historical record of the multi generational experience 
of Japanese Americans and others who befriended them in the communities of the 
JACL Chapters of this Consortium. The books produced will enhance the 
CSUS/Japanese American Archival Collection housed in the California State 
University, Sacramento Archives for study, research, teaching and exhibition. 
This unique Collection of life histories provides a permanent resource for the use 
of American and international scholars, researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson 
for future generations to appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the 
United States Constitution and America’s democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


. This JACL/CSUS Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of 
Oral Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the California State 
University, Sacramento/J apanese American Archival Collection, and to the local 
JACL Chapters. Copyright is held by the Consortium of JACL Chapters and 
California State University, Sacramento. Photocopying is limited to a maximum of 
20 pages per volume. Photographic rights of the primary portrait of interviewees 
are held by Gail Matsui Photography. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL which recognized the 
necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: “We have conducted these 
interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from 
this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the people 
who were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and 
nineties. We are grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and to 
answer our questions with openness and thoughtfulness.” This same urgency to 
conduct interviews is felt by the other North Central Valley (Sacramento/San 
Joaquin Valley) JACL Chapters. There are still many stories that must be told. 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the 
personal stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and 
internment of civilians and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. There 
is a wide variety of interviews of former internees, military personnel, people who 
befriended the Japanese Americans, Caucasians who worked in the internment 
camps and others, whose stories will serve to inform the public of the fundamental 
injustice of the government’s action in the detention of the Japanese aliens and 
“non-aliens”, so that the causes and circumstances of this and similar events may 
be illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is rapidly 
diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be 
preserved for the historians and researchers today and in the future. 


For Kelly Shiromizu, Julie Shiromizu, 
Eric Honda, 
Jeffrey Kuwahara and Stephanie Kuwahara, 
My grandchildren, 
With love 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Florence Taeko Shiromizu, a Nisei woman, was born on August 17, 1920 in 
Guinda, California. (Her family and friends call her “Tae”.) The fourth child of Nui and 
Hachibei Hatanaka, she had four siblings. Raised by relatives in Osaka, Japan, her father 
was an orphan who immigrated to the United States about 1910 in search of making a 
better living. Her mother was originally from Wakayama, Japan and came to America as 
a picture bride. The family moved frequently as they worked as either laborers or 
contractors for farms. Tae’s first recollections begin in Vacaville, California where she 
attended a little country school that spanned from first to eighth grade. She was able to 
speak English by the first grade. The family moved to Courtland where she attended 
Courtland School, a segregated school, until the third grade, after which she attended 
Japanese school for an hour each day. The family moved to Walnut Grove and again, 
Tae attended a segregated school. Without bus service to school, her brothers began to 
drive their siblings to school at the age of twelve or thirteen. 


Upon passing an examination, Tae was able to skip a grade of her education. The 
family then moved to French Camp and Tae attended Stockton High School. As her 
father worked as a contractor in an orchard, the children in the family helped out by 
assembling boxes for the produce and pasting labels on each box. Her memories include 
making a soda last as long as possible, stringing enough beans with her younger brother 
to feed twenty people, and the sympathy she received from the workers as she washed 
dishes. 


On March 3, 1940, Tae married George Shiromizu and resided in French Camp. 
Their first born child, Helen, was born on December 6, 1941, the eve of the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor. Executive Order 9066 was issued on February 19, 1942 forcing the 
evacuation of all persons of Japanese ancestry residing on the West Coast to move to 
government relocation camps during World War II. The family prepared their property 
and belongings before going directly to the relocation center in Manzanar. Although 
friends were supposed to look after their farm, the family later returned after the war to 
find their home in a mess. Tae recalls the living conditions of the camp and the incident 
where her brother, Tom, was shot by a military policeman from one of the camp’s 
watchtowers. The family stayed in the camp for about a year and moved to Idaho. With 
George, her husband, going ahead first, Tae, the baby, and her brother, Ben, joined him 
two months later. The family resided in Blackfoot and Pocatello, Idaho with the men 
working on farms and shoveling coal. When Ben was drafted by the United States 
military, the entire family returned to Manzanar to visit the Issei parents that had been left 
behind in the camp. 


The Shiromizus returned to their home in Idaho. A second child was born, Don, 
in September 1945 and the family returned to farm in French Camp in the spring of 1946. 
Don contracted polio at the age of four and recovered after extensive physical therapy. 


Japanese customs and holidays continued to be practiced and preserved in the Shiromizu 
Family including Girl’s Day, Boy’s Day, New Year’s Day and the preparation of special 
foods. A third child was born, Ilene, in February 1958. Six years later, George 
Shiromizu passed away. Currently, Tae is a member of the French Camp Japanese 
American Citizens League where she served many years as its Corresponding Secretary. 
She is also a member of the Stockton Buddhist Church. She currently resides in French 
Camp, California and enjoys her five grandchildren who keep her young at heart. 


[Session 1, November 11, 1998] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


This is an interview with Florence Taeko Shiromizu, a Nisei woman 
seventy-eight years old who lives in French Camp, California. The 
interviewer is Helen Honda of the French Camp JACL who is her 
oldest daughter. This is Tape 1. Side 1. Mom, I'll be asking you 
questions some of which I know the answers to and some of which 
I do not. I have not heard them in chronological order of your life, 
as | have heard these things you have told me when I was growing 
up. We’ll keep the interview very informal. First of all, when and 
where were you born? 

I was born in a little town called Guinda, California and I don’t 
even know that it exists any more, so whenever people ask me I 
say Sacramento, because it was really close to Sacramento. 

Now what were your parents’ names? 

My mother’s name was Nui Hatanaka and my father’s name was 
Hachibei Hatanaka. 

And what part of Japan were they from? 

My mother is from Wakayama, and my father is from Osaka. 

And do you know about when they came to the United 


States? 


You know, I have no exact dates, but I believe my father came 


around 1910, and my mother came as a picture bride, oh, I’d 
say about five years later. 

HONDA: Do you know why your parents immigrated to the United States? 

SHIROMIZU: Well, for one thing I know my father was orphaned and he was 
being brought up by some relatives, and he figured he could make 
a better living in the United States. In fact, one time he said he 
thought he could pick up gold along the streets of San Francisco. 

HONDA: A lot of immigrants thought that, I think. Who are your brothers 
and sisters? 

SHIROMIZU: My oldest brother is George Masao, and the next brother Tom 
Osamu and I have a sister Yachiyo Nakatani, and then myself, and 
then I have a younger brother Ben Mitsuo Hatanaka. 

HONDA: We forgot to mention our family name is Hatanaka, for the record. 
Can you name some of the places that you lived? 

SHIROMIZU: Well, my first recollection is in Vacaville, and I know my parents 
moved around a lot, they were either laborers or contractors for 
some farms, and like I say my first recollection is Vacaville, and 
oh, I must have been about four, and I remember the house was 
right next to a small stream and we used to go and play in there. 
And I know when the boys started school I can’t recall the distance 


but it was quite a ways they used to walk to school. And when I 


was about five they used to let me walk with them to school and the 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


teacher just let me sit in the corner there..... 

Oh, that was before you went to school. 

Yes, before..... 

Oh, so you got to go visit..... 

It was a little country school that was from first grade through the 
eighth grade. There must have been only a dozen or so children 
there. 

So all the grades were in one room? 

Uh huh......and the teacher taught all eight grades. 

Oh, I wonder how she kept order..... 

Well, I think it was pretty well organized and I remember even for a 
Christmas party they let me go, so I was able to speak English by 
the time I was in the first grade whereas my brothers didn’t know a 
bit of English when they started school. 

Oh, so they had to learn English. 

It must have been hard for the teachers, for any teachers they had. 

I guess so. Well, what did your mother and father do.....1’m going 
to refer them as Obachan and Ojichan from now on. 

Okay. Well, my father was like I said a laborer or at times he was a 
contractor so he worked on the farm and my mother would go and 


help on the farm. And at times there were single men that used to 


work with my father or for my father and she used to cook for 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


them. 

So in other words, Ojichan was like a labor contractor, he would 
get these men to work for the different farmers? 

That’s right. 

So was he able to speak English a little bit then? 

Oh, yes, broken English, but he was able to write very little. At 
least sign his name. 

I guess it was all self-taught. 

That’s right. 

So you went to a lot of different schools, you said..... 

Oh, yes, the first school where I used to tag along with the boys I 
started first grade, and it was Caucasian children and a few 
Japanese children, and the next place I remember moving to was 
Courtland, Courtland School. My father was a contractor for a 
pear orchard and he used to have about twenty single men come to 
work. 

So Obachan had to cook for all of them? That was a big job.. 
That was in Courtland, it was a segregated school. 

Oh, so it was all Japanese? 

Uhm hmm, Japanese and Chinese, and I don’t recall whether there 


were any Black children or not, or if there were, maybe they went 


with the Caucasian children because I really don’t recall seeing 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 
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them at all. Let’s see, I went to Courtland School till I was in third 
grade, I believe. There was a Nihon-gakko that we had to go to 
after school, we’d go for about an hour. 

To learn Japanese? 

To learn Japanese, and I think my poor father just wasted his 
money on me. 

[Laughter] Well, I think you can speak [Japanese] pretty well. 
Anyway, oh, there was a school bus there, that’s right. Courtland 
School had a school bus. 

So you got to ride the bus. 

Oh, and Mother used to pack a lunch for us, it was usually jam and 
bread. That was all. And then we didn’t have these fancy cute little 
lunch boxes that the children have now. We had a lard bucket! 
[Laughter] That’s what you carried your lunch in? 

Uh huh. There was no such thing as high cholesterol and this and 
that and we ate a lot of fried foods so we had a lot of lard buckets. 
And we all had lard buckets. 

Hmm, now, when you got older, did you drive to school? 

Yes, then we moved to Walnut Grove, and that was another 
segregated school. And there was no school bus. I don’t recall. 


But going back to Courtland, there was a school bus, so the school 


bus was waiting for us at the school where the Caucasian children 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


went. And so naturally we had to walk a distance, maybe a 

couple of blocks so by the time we got to the school bus all the 
good seats were taken by the Caucasian children because they were 
dismissed first, but you know, it just never bothered us because that 
was the way of life for us. And after we moved to Walnut Grove 
there was no school bus so by then the boys were old enough to 
drive, they must have been about twelve. And in those days they 
were able to drive. 

They started driving early. 

Yes. Let me see, how old were they now. I think George must 
have been in about seventh grade, that would make him what, 
thirteen? Well, he used to drive us to school, and we had to go 
along the levee, there was a river, the Sacramento River, 
Georgianna Slough. And it was all along the levee, and Mother 
used to worry about us. 

Well, [ll bet. 

Oh, yes, and then about mid-way our family friend used to live 
there and Mother used to ask the friend to let her know in case the 
boys were speeding too much. So every time we came close to 
that house the boys used to take their foot off the pedal! [Laughter] 


I remember that story you told me. Now where did you go to high 


school? 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


Oh, and a.....let’s see, we moved after that, again. By then my 
brother George the oldest was going to Courtland High School 
and then when we moved to Sherman Island, let me see, George 
went to Rio Vista High School there was a bus then for him. Well, 
anyway, there was another one room school, from first to eighth 
grade, but it was a mixed, it wasn’t a segregated school and all the 
Caucasian children were really nice to us. We got along fine, and 
one teacher had to teach all eight grades, and when Tom graduated 
it was Ben and I going to this grammar school, and one year they 
decided that....there were two schools on that island..... and we’re 
going to be in a different district and that we had to transfer to 
another school. And I didn’t want to transfer to go just one more 
year because I was in seventh grade then. So the teacher said “T’ll 
let you take a test and if you pass the test, I’ll give you your 
diploma.” So I was fortunate enough, or maybe it was unfortunate 
I missed one year of school, well, anyway I got to high school with- 
out having to transfer whereas Ben had to go to another grammar 
school for a short while. And then, we moved again! This time it 
was to French Camp. 

Oh, I see, that’s when you went to French Camp. 


Uh huh, I was going to high school already so I went to Stockton 


High School. Oh, we had no bus then to Stockton High School so 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


we were allotted, gee, I can’t remember, about three dollars a 
month for transportation for gas money that the school district 
would pay us. The boys used to drive and we would turn over our 
money to the driver, whether the driver got to keep the money or 
whether he turned it over to Father I don’t know. Maybe that was 
his spending money! But that’s how it goes. 

Now did the whole family have to help on the farm? 

Oh, we sure did. When we lived in Walnut Grove, Tom and 
George were old enough to make boxes. This was an orchard so 
they had to make boxes. Ben and I, being we were the younger 
ones, we had to paste labels on the box before it was assembled 
into a box. To put the labels on there were times that we had to 
make so many boxes. Father would make the paste for us and we 
had to finish that paste up before we could go off and play. So 
sometime’s we’d cheat and kind of dig a hole and pour some of the 
paste down the hole! [Laughter] 

You kids were thinking all the time! 

We were sure sneaky. Well, anyway we had to do that and after we 
finished we’d tell our parents that we ran out of gas, that we're 
tired and we had to have something to keep going so we were 


allowed a soda. And to drink that soda we had to make it last so 


we'd get a nail; the soda used to come in a bottle with a cap. And 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


we used to make a hole in the cap with a nail and I don’t know 
how dirty or clean the nails were, but we made a little hole and 
used to suck on it and we make it last that long. It’s a wonder we 
didn’t get sick! And then at times when Grandma had to cook, 
well she always had to cook for the extra help so while she’s busy 
working Ben and I had to string beans. In other words they were 
Kentucky string beans and they used to have a big garden. Oh, we 
used to hate doing it but we had to do a whole pan full, enough to 
feed twenty, twenty five people. 

That was a lot of beans. 

Oh, it was. And then after dinner, well, me being the girl, I had to 
help with the dishes and sometimes these workers used to feel so 
sorry for me that they used to come and kind of wipe my face 
when I’m perspiring. [Laughter] 

Now tell me about how you met Dad. 

He was from French Camp and I was from French Camp, and we’d 
all get together and have sort of a club, I guess. 

Were there a lot of social activities for young kids back then? 

Yes, it wasn’t bad. We used to go to swimming parties, and had 
ping pong games with different areas and a little basketball. But I 


was never an athlete so I was just a mediocre player. 


When did you get married, you and Dad? 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 
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In, 19..... let?s see when was it. Oh, I was married on March 3, 
1940, 

And where did you live after you were first married? 
In French Camp. 

Well, tell me about my birth now. 

A year and a half later you came along. And a..... oh, before then 
there was so much news about the countries not getting along like 
with Germany and Japan and such. But I never dreamt there 

would be a war..... at the hospital..... 

What day was I born? 

You were born December 6, 1941. 

The eve of Pearl Harbor. 

Uh, huh. You were born about 5:30 in the afternoon. And then the 
next day I had a radio with me and I kept hearing there is a war that 
Japan bombed Hawaii and I thought, my goodness, what’s 
happening. I thought it can’t be affecting us, but that’s what it 
was. And here I worried, I thought, gosh, what if Japan should 
come and bomb us. Here I have a baby, I can’t move, and the 
baby’s in the nursery, not with me, and I worried a lot. 

Pil bet you did. 


Uh, huh. 


Well, when did you first get notice of the evacuation? 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


Gosh, I don’t have the exact month or the date, but it must have 
been I think around April, but previous to that there was all kinds 
of rumor that there would be ..... 

There was a lot of talk, in other words. 

Oh, yes. And we were told that we’re not supposed to be 
wandering away from home, that we’re supposed to be so many 
miles in radius within our home. 

So you couldn’t go very far. 

No. I just can’t remember the perimeter of this order, but they 
said.....oh, and then there were not more than so many people can 
congregate at one time. So there was no such thing as a general 
meeting or anything like that. It was limited to no more than..... of 
course, a lot of it was rumor so we don’ kaa the exact amount, 
but it seemed as though no more than about five or six people . 

I see. They didn’t want too many people meeting. 

That’s right. 

Well, we’re referring of course to Executive Order 9066 which said 
all persons of Japanese ancestry must be interred into relocation 
camps. Now how long did you have to prepare to go to camp? 
Oh, we had enough time to prepare. We were told we had to get 


some kind of shot. To tell you the truth I can’t even remember 


what kind of shot it was. 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


You mean an immunization? 

Immunization, uh huh. And we made duffle bags out of canvas to 
shove all whatever we can take with us. And we did have enough 
time to prepare, but then you never have really enough time to 
prepare because you have this whole household of things you get 
rid of or dispose of or store. 

So you didn’t know where you were going to be sent. 

Not for awhile. But we were told we’re going to Manzanar, but 
French Camp was divided into three or four sections and the earlier 
bunch had to go to the assembly center. 

That was at the fairgrounds? 

Uh huh, at the fairgrounds or Turlock fairgrounds. And I 
understand they had to stay in stables. The stables were converted 
into sort of makeshift living quarters. We were fortunate. Our 
section got to go directly to the relocation center which was 
Manzanar. 

Now who stayed on our farm while we were gone? 

We had a Mexican friend that promised that he’d take good care of 
the farm. There were Caucasian friends named Oscar and Bill. 
They lived across on the other side of the railroad [tracks] from us 


and he supposedly they were supposed to come and check, but 


when we came back the place was in a mess. 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


SHIROMIZU: 


That’s what I was going to ask, if the house was intact when we 
got back. 

The house was intact all right, but the mess they left, it was just 
horrible! 

It was kind of a shock, then. 

Oh, yes. 

What did you sell before you left for camp? Did you have to sell 
some of your belongings? 

Well, I remember we sold our car. We sold it to our teacher, Miss 
Humbarger. There were two Humbarger sisters that were very 
kind to the Japanese people, and we sold our car to one of the 
Humbarger sisters. And when we came back Dad negotiated with 
her to see if she’d sell us back the car, but she said, no, she wanted 
the car. 

I guess she liked the car. 


Well, I know it was making all kinds of knocking noises because 


she said she had to use tractor gas to get to places because gas was 


rationed then. 

[Laughter] I see. Now the internment camp at Manzanar had 
10,000 people living in it. Do you remember our address? 
Block 27, Building 7. We were at the end, so what would that 


make it? Four? 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


14 
What were the living conditions like in camp? What kind of 
buildings were there? 
We had no covering on the floor, and there was a space on the floor 
that when the wind blew the dust used to come rising up and it was 
cold and there was tar paper. At first when we went there was no 
ceiling. Well, there was a roof, but no ceiling and I think the wall 
was just, I don’t know what you call it..... 
Tar paper? 
It wasn’t even tar papered. And after we got there they tar papered 
for us first. And then they put a sort of crude linoleum-like thing 
on the floor which really helped. 
Did you have to build your own furniture? 
Yes, we had no furniture, except they gave us a folding cot. And I 
remember Dad had to go and stuff the canvas with straw to use as 
our mattress. Everybody had to go and fill their own canvas bag 
and that was our mattress. 
Now Manzanar is located off of 395 Highway? Is that in the 
Mojave Desert? 
Yes. 


So it was pretty dusty ..... 


Dusty, desolate, and the wind used to whip right through. I guess 


that’s because it was an open field. Open, nothing but barracks, but 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


SHIROMIZU: 


HONDA: 


15 
later on the ambitious people they put in gardens..... 1 know some 
people they even put in a pond. 

My goodness, they had a regular garden. 

Uh huh, that really helped living matters. 

I remember hearing about an uprising or a protest. Tell me about 
that. 

You know, to tell you the truth, I don’t know what the protest was 
about. 

Well, I’m sure it was over being interred. 

It must have been. Of course I was oblivious to all these things 
because I had a little baby with me and she was my whole 

life. Well, anyway, there used to be a watch tower and a fence all 
around that we couldn’t get out or with the watch tower somebody 
was watching us at all times. And there was a shooting that the 
MP’s went and fired..... 

Into the crowd? 

Into the crowd, and Tom was one of the unfortunate ones that got 
hit. I guess he must have been in the line of fire. And he got hit in 
the stomach. 

He was in the hospital? 


He was hit quite bad, he was injured quite bad. 


So he stayed in the hospital for a while? 
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Oh, yes. 

Now do remember the names of some of the families that lived 
nearby us in the camp? 

Yes, one was the Korekiyos. In other words Dad’s sister was 
married to a Korekiyo. They were next door. And on the other 
side was a family named Ouye from Linden and I lost track of them, 
I don’t know where they are now. And the Yonemotos from 
French Camp were in the next building. And let me see..... there 
were some people from Linden in our block. 

I remember you told me I used to follow this little boy around when 
I was able to walk. 

Oh, that’s Hirata, Henry Hirata, he’s from Linden. There used to 
be a man that used to come around with oil to give us to keep our 
barracks warm. It was an oil stove and this little boy used to tag 
along with him and they say children like to play with children and 
you used to kind of be happy when he came around. You used to 
jump up and down in the crib. 

Oh! [Laughter] Now how long did we stay in camp? 

I’d say about an year, and then we decided it was no place for us 

so first Dad and Uncle George left for Idaho. See, we had a 


relative in Idaho. 


Oh, who was that? 


Ly 


SHIROMIZU: By the name of Kadowaki. 
HONDA: I see. 
SHIROMIZU: Mr. Kadowaki, he’s sort of a second cousin to Ojichan and he told 


us that there’s ..... that the Caucasian people would welcome us 
there. So the boys went first to see if they can get a job on a farm. 
So they were acting as sort of a contractor, so a couple of months 
later I was able to join them. And we had Id say about six or 
seven boys, friends from camp that decided they wanted to leave 
and work in the sugar beets and in the potatoes. They shoveled 
coal in the wintertime. 

[End Tape |, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 

HONDA: Isée. So you didn’t go to Idaho with Dad at the beginning . 


You came later on. 


SHIROMIZU: No, I went later on. 

HONDA: Who went with you? 

SHIROMIZU: Oh, Uncle Ben. 

HONDA: And myself? 

SHIROMIZU: Yes, he went as a kind of a protector for me, I guess, to help me 


along. Poor Ben. You cried all the way! 


HONDA: I guess I must have been a handful. 


SHIROMIZU: So he was embarrassed and we tried to keep you quiet and..... 
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That’s pretty hard, to keep a baby quiet! Now where did you live 
In Idaho? 
Oh, we had this house, a two bedroom house, so all the boys..... 
there was a cellar, all the house, most of the houses in Idaho have a 
cellar and it’s warm in the cellar and a couple of boys lived in the 
cellar. And the rest of the boys they lined up cots in the living room 
and I used to cook for the boys and we had no running water in the 
house so Dad connected up a pipe and had running water but we 
had no drainage. So we had to catch it in a big bucket and the boys 
used to take turns dumping the water for me. 
Oh, I see. 
And we cooked on a coal stove. 
You had to cook with coal? 
If you don’t think that’s not messy! When you’re first learning. 
I can imagine! 
When you’re first learning how to handle coal, it was a mess! 
So you put the coal in the stove and light the coal on fire? 
Yes, first we put in a little kindling and paper and stack coal on it. 
Wow, that sounds really primitive. 
Yes. And we had a sort of a coil running along this coal stove that 


the water used to go through and that’s how we get the hot water. 


So the hot water was very, very limited. 
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I see. Now you said we lived in two different places in Idaho? 
Yes, oh three different places. Well, I’m a great one for moving, 
anyway. Well, anyway we stayed there a year and the farmer was a 
very, oh, what do you call it....-well, he wanted to find fault with 
everything the boys did so we were kind of unhappy there. 

So you found somewhere else to go? 

We found a great big house, we used to call it a castle. It had 
turrets and everything. It was a three story house. 

Oh. Wow. 

So we rented that. It was fairly cheap, I can’t remember what the 
cost was. But we kept warm by coal; one big pot-bellied stove and 
the Otas came later to join us and ..... 

We were talking about living in this big house in Idaho. 

We had, lets see, it must have been about ten or twelve people 
living in that big house. 

So these were all people that left the camp, that were able to leave 
camp? 

That’s right. 

They got permission to leave, in other words. 

Yes, that’s right. And then on the second floor, or was it the third 


floor the Otas had a .....they had little Larry with them. The three 


of them and then there was Bob’s brother Harry and the rest were 
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all single boys. And with ten or twelve people we only had one 
bathroom. 

Wow. 

The hot water was made on this coal stove, we had a big tub sitting 
on the stove. So to take a bath, it was more or less like a sponge 
bath. 

The water was really limited. Can you talk a little bit about how 
things were rationed. I remember you saying you had coupons. 
Yes, we had coupons. Let me see, sugar, meat, gasoline, and tires, 
and what else was there..... 

You mean, the government would give you coupons and you’d turn 
in the coupons to get these items? 

There’s a place, Office of.....what was it called.....well, anyway we 
had to go register and each member got a coupon book. And 
people that needed more shoes would trade or bargain with their 
friends or if we needed more sugar, maybe some people didn’t 
require as much sugar, but people that had a sweet tooth or things 
like that we’d bargain for that. For meat, let me see, the bacon, we 
were able to..... of course we ate a lot of bacon. So of course that 
was rationed too, but we’d render the fat, we saved every bit of the 


fat and we’d take it back to the butcher and the butcher would 


allow us so many points to buy meat with that fat. And I don’t 
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know what the ratio was to that thing, but we got along fine. 

So you had enough food to eat. 

Oh, yes. Oh, and another thing, there was a road, along the 
roadway, this was in Blackfoot, going in from Blackfoot to where 
we lived to town there used to be wild asparagus growing, and the 
boys used to walk along there and pick asparagus and every so 
often we used to have a nice asparagus dinner. 

That was nice. Now what do you remember about Uncle Ben being 
drafted into the war? 

After that we bought a little house in Pocatello. And at that time he 
was drafted and when he came back for furlough before he was sent 
overseas we went to Manzanar to visit our folks. 

They were still in the internment camp, Obachan and Ojichan were 
still in Manzanar then. They didn’t come with you to Idaho? 

No, not yet. 

I see. 

So Ben before being sent we all went to Idaho [Manzanar]. And 
we saved gas, tractor gas and all kinds of coupons so we could 
drive there. 

To make the trip there? How long did it take? Did it take a couple 


of days? 


Yes, I remember stopping in Salt Lake City one night . I wonder if 
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it was just two days. 
Well, it was a pretty long trip, anyway. 
And that’s where we had more or less a family reunion. And then 
we drove back to Idaho. 
Now recently we saw a photo exhibit and artifact exhibit at 
Sacramento State [California State University, Sacramento]. And 
we saw a vest tied with a thousand knots. And this is called a 
senin? 
Senin-bari. 
Oh. Can you tell me about the one Big-Obachan made for Uncle 
Ben? 
You know, I never saw it because we were in Idaho already. In 
camp, I hear she went and asked all the ladies in camp to tie a knot. 
That was supposed to bring the wearer of that particular sash or 
vest or whatever it is back safely. 
This is a tradition I had never heard about before. 
I think it was a very common practice in Japan. 
Yes, I was talking with my son Eric who is studying East Asian and 
military history about this senin-bari, and he immediately said the 
kamikaze pilots also used to wear these scarves into battle. So 


even though the Japanese were the enemy, they had the same 


traditions. This tells me how firmly we are tied to the customs of 
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our ancestral homeland. 

Yes, that’s right. 

Now tell me about the first farmhouse we lived in, in Idaho. Some 
of the things that happened. 

Well, we didn’t have any furniture evidently and we had a table, a 
dining room table. Now I don’t know how we got hold of that, but 
the boys got hold of some nail kegs for me. 

To sit on? 

In case you’re not familiar, it’s a round sort of a small barrel to use 
as chairs. And there’s no backing and naturally you were only an 
year and a half or two and you’d always fall backward off of the 
keg, and we used to wonder, gosh, she’s going to get mentally 
retarded the way she’s banging her head! And another thing I 
remember that when we used coal to keep warm she must have 
thought that the coal was to keep warm so she had put a bucket 
full of coal in the bed one day. 

That’s me you’re talking about? 

Yes, I’m talking about you. And if that wasn’t messy! And to have 
to change the sheets and have to scrub it and we washed with just 
about with cold water, lukewarm water because we had to heat 


every bit of that water and rinse with ice cold water. It was no fun, 


but we survived. Oh, and another thing I remember. Even to this 
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day after both Grandmas are gone, the children refer to one 
Grandma as “Big-Obachan ,” that’s my mother. Now she was on 
the roly-poly side so they called her Big-Obachan and the other 
Grandma was plain Grandma, or Bachan. So to this day, like I say, 
when they talk about olden days they refer to one as Big-Obachan. 
So I guess that name just stuck. 

That is a very unique name. I’m sure in the history of Grandmas, 
she’s the only one with such an endearing name! Now, when and 
where was my brother Don born? 

He was born in Pocatello, Idaho. 

What year? 

1945. He was born in September and the war ended in August, 
didn’t it? 

So you had one child born right before the war and one child born a 
few days after the war ended. 

That’s right. 

So after Don was born, shortly after that we came back to 
California? 

Yes, how old was he? We came back that winter, well, it was that 
spring. So he must have been only about three months old. 


I see. Now was it hard to get re-established? 


No, not hard, but we had lots of cleaning up to do. And, well, a lot 
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of cleaning up to do. 

So Dad was farming in French Camp again after we came back. 
Yes, uh huh. 

What kind of crops did he raise? 

Row crops, like onions and other vegetables. And we rented 
different farms in different areas to raise tomatoes. But mostly it 
was onions and strawberries. Strawberries are a hard, back- 
breaking job. 

Yes, itis. Tell me about Don’s contracting polio. 

Oh, he was ..... right after his fourth birthday..... he woke up and 
said his arm hurts, he can’t move his arm. He had taken a nap with 
his suspenders on; we used to have to put suspenders on his pants 
to make it stay up. And I told him that I think it was because he 
took a nap with his suspenders, but then when he couldn’t move, 
he couldn’t raise his arm anymore and then I knew..... and then he 
started running a fever and I knew something was wrong so I took 
him to the doctor. The doctor said he was sure it was polio so he 
sent us to San Joaquin General Hospital. And they took a test and 
without giving me a chance to say goodbye to the little guy the 
nurse just snatched him out of my arms and took him to isolation. 


Oh, that must have been really frightening for both of you. 


Oh, yes, he was in isolation for two weeks before..... 
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I was eight at the time and the only thing I remember about it was a 
quarantine sign that was posted on our house, and I remember I 
couldn’t go to school. I guess in those days they isolated every- 
body with polio. 

That’s right. 

Was there a story about Don losing his blanket? 

Oh, yeah, he had his pet blanket. 

Just like Linus, I guess. 

That was his security blanket and one day at the hospital..... he took 
that with him naturally and the nurse made a mistake and sent it to 
the laundry with the other linen and it came back in little bits! 

Oh. 

But he treasured the little bits while he was in the hospital. 

But he did get it back though. 

Just a part of it. 

Don’s fine now. But I guess that was really a frightening thing for 
a child. 

We had to do a lot of physical therapy on him. 

Did they do the hot pack method? 

Yes, the Sister Kenney method. We used to put hot towels on him. 


And he used to cry saying it was too hot and I imagine I was a 


little hard on him but I figured that was the only way he was going 
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get normal again. But he pulled through pretty good. 

I’m glad. Now I'd like to ask you about some of the Japanese 
customs that we’ve followed through the years. Can you touch on 
that a little bit? Let’s start with Girl’s Day. 

Girl’s Day is March 3rd. It’s a tradition that we kind of give them a 
special treat, and I don’t know whether you recall it or not but you 
did get a special treat and we used to have a Japanese O-Hina-san, 
a set of dolls that we got before the evacuation..... 

I must have gotten them when I was a baby. 

It was the two Grandmas, and there was another family friend, Mrs. 
Korekiyo. She bought you some pieces. 

I see. I really treasured that set of dolls. 

But then at that time we were scared that they said they were going 
to confiscate everything that was made in Japan. We were ready to 
believe everything you know. How can they confiscate everything 
that’s made in Japan, but to us it was frightening so we didn’t know 
what to do. 

Did you hide them? Did you hide the dolls? 

No, but we said well, we’ll just pack it and leave it in the house and 
if they decide to confiscate it they’ll do it anyway so we just left it 


and its still here. The dolls have been passed on to Don’s girls for 


awhile while they were small and then right now its in possession 
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of Ilene’s little girl. So we take them out every year on March 3rd. 
Those dolls are over fifty years old. 

They’re kind of moth-eaten now. 

But it’s an heirloom. Now what about Boy’s Day? 

Boy’s Day is May 5th. And I don’t know why we ..... I guess 

it was after the war and we just were never able to afford to get him 
anything that symbolizes Boy’s Day, but we remembered Boy’s 
Day by asking him what he wanted to eat on that day. So that day 
was his day. 

What kind of things did he ask for? Any special food? 

Special food that he liked. We used to bake a cake for him. 
Another thing I remember growing up is the Mochi-tsuki that we 
used to do. 

That was just before New Years. That was a big thing. I guess 
every family did. We still..... we don’t do it any more , but we still 
eat mochi. We order through the Buddhist Church or the Christian 
Church or we buy tt. 

Now when Oji-chan used to have the thing that you pound the 
mochi in, what is that called? 

Usu. 


And he made it? 


Yes, I don’t know how he got a hold of this great big wood, it was 
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a big stump about I’d say eighteen inches in diameter. 

So it was a hollowed out tree stump. 

I remember watching him hollow it out. He put coal in the center 
and when it burned, he’d scrape it out and then he’d put some more 
coal in and then after that burned awhile, he’d scrape it out until he 
got it to the right diameter and the right depth. 

So you used to steam the rice on these big steamers? 


There was a set of I think four and I can’t recall what they were 


called but they used to have a great big barrel with a fire going in 


the bottom and they put a washtub to boil the water. 

The rice would sit on top of that? 

Uh huh. There used to be a box with a little hole in the center, just 
a teeny hole and he would put a mat something like a sushi mat and 
put the rice in there and he’d steam tt. 

Tell me how you pound the mochi. 

Oh, with that big mallet. Wooden mallet. 

And someone has to turn the rice? 

Yes. 

You have to be careful you don’t get your hand caught in the rice 
while you’re pounding it. 

It’s been known that some people got their hands pounded. And 


then O-bachan used to make this special kind of mochi. I think 
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while you’re making the mochi you put sugar in it and it makes it 
sweet. And then instead of forming those little round discs of 
mochi they’d make it into the size of a loaf, like a bread loaf. And 
then when it’s of the right hardness, after about two or three 
days, she used to slice it. She and O-jichan used to take turns 
slicing it real thin as possible, then she’d dry it. And you know in 
those days there wasn’t a nice warm house so she used to kind of 
put a string through each mochi, each slice. 

To let it dry out? 

Yes, to let it dry. That way it would keep six or seven months. 
And then you’d deep fry it and it would puff up. 

Something like a potato chip? 

Yes, except it’s sweet and it’s good. Like a sweet senbei, 

Do you want to talk a little bit about the New Year’s food that we 
make? 

Oh, that’s going to be a lost art. But then recently we had a “hands 
on” sushi making. Our club had it and we had maki-sushi, inari- 
sushi, and some people had that raw fish sushi, but I kind of stay 
away from it because I don’t want anybody getting sick on it. 

I know it takes all day to cook the food. 


Yes, we have chicken teriyaki, and kamaboko, and tempura, and 


kon-yakku, gobo, all the trimmings that go with Japanese food. 
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So we do that every year on New Years. Well, I feel very fortunate 
because we get to celebrate American holidays as well as Japanese 
ones. So in other words, we’re twice blessed. Now our sister was 
born much later after we returned. [She begins to speak of her own 
sister, but I was referring to my sister.] Tell me about her. 
The reason I haven’t talked about her was, when she was small, 
I don’t know how old she was, she must have been about two, no 
she was older than that, because she’s one year older than I am, so 
she was born in 1919. And when she was about three or four, she 
was sent to Japan to live with grandparents to keep them company 
and the folks were very poor trying to make a living and they 
figured if they had one less mouth to feed it would be easier. So 
they sent her to Japan thinking that in a couple of years things 
would get better that they’d call her back. But she stayed in Japan 
till she was in her teens. So how old was she, she must have been 
about eighteen or nineteen when she came and shortly after she 
came she got married. She married Kiyoshi Nakatani and she lives 
in Costa Mesa now. 
Yes, this is your sister, Yachiyo, right? 
That’s right. And I guess it must have been quite common in those 


days to send at least one or two child or children to Japan to live 


with the grandparents. 
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Was this because it was during the Depression? 

During the Depression, and then the parents in Japan wanted a tie 
with the people that came over to America. 

I see. So they were happy to take care of her then. 

Oh, yes. 

Now I’m going to talk about my sister, Ilene. Can you mention 
something about her? When was she born? 

Oh, she was born in 1958, February, 1958. She was a late-comer. 
She was..... I always call her the bonus package, because she was 
only six when Dad died. She kept me going. She kept me 
hopping. Keeping me on my toes. 

That must have been really hard to raise a child by yourself. 

Well, you know the older children took care of her. She had a 
couple sets of “parents.” 

Oh, that’s good. 

Well, you know you were really good to her, and then Don after 
he got married. Don and Cynthia were really good to her. So she 
had a lot of people watching over her. 

She’s my special sister. Now will you update us on your children? 
And your grandchildren, what they’re doing now?: 


Well, I have the oldest. Don and Cynthia have two girls. The 


oldest is Kelly. She was born in 1974. She just finished school, so 
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she’s waiting for a job, I guess. To pass her CPA test and get a 
job. Then there’s Kelly’s sister Julie who was born in 1980. She’s 
going to Cal Poly now. She’s having a good time, the time of her 
life, I guess. And then there’s Helen, you. You married Roy 
Honda and he passed away in 1937, no 1987. He had cancer, and 
he passed away, And their son Eric is adopted from Japan. He was 
born in Hiroshima. He was born in 1976. And he finished college 
and now he’s waiting to go to UOP and going to try to work on 
his master’s. And Ilene, like I say she was born in 1958, and she 
married Ron Kuwahara. He’s originally from Montebello, but 
they’re living in Lodi now. He works at the DVI. They have two 
children. Jeffrey was born in 1988 so he’s in the fourth grade now. 
Stephanie was born in 1991. She’s in the second grade. The 
parents keep them pretty busy. They don’t have any spare time. I 
guess they figure that’s the only way to keep them out of trouble. 
Jeffrey’s quite a karate student and Stephanie, well, she’s a typical 
girl. She does gymnastics and she loves to play around with 
cosmetics and costumes and heels and things like that. 

Now, Mom, I want to thank you for the opportunity for me to 
interview you. It’s kind of ironic how we were both widowed so 


early in our lives. But I’ve always looked to you and will continue 


to look to you as my role model because you have such a positive 


outlook on life. And I’m grateful to you for instilling in me the 
importance of family values. Thank you for sharing your story 
with us. This concludes the interview with Florence Taeko 


Shiromizu. 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 
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Shiromizus in Idaho 
Larry [Ota] Ota child a 19 
Bob [Ota] Larry’s father Pi 19 
Harry [Ota] Bob Ota’s brother = 19 
Big-Obachan Tae’s mother’s later . 22 
nickname 
Eric [Honda] Tae’s grandson, * 22 
Roy & Helen Honda’s son 
Bachan [Okana George Shiromizu’s = 24 
Shiromizu] mother 
Don [Shiromizu] George & Tae’s second 3° 24 
born, a son 
Linus [Van Pelt] Cartoon character who always Helen Honda 26 
carried a security blanket  & Webster’s 
in the Charles Schulz College 
comic strip, “Peanuts” Dictionary 
Sister Kenney method physical therapy Florence Taeko 26 
treatment Shiromizu 
for polio 
Girl’s Day Japanese holiday celebrated a raf 


on March 3 


Mrs. Korekiyo 


Ilene [Shiromizu 
Kuwahara] 
Boy’s Day 


Kiyoshi Nakatani 


Cynthia [Shiromizu] 


Kelly [Shiromizu] 


Julie [Shiromizu] 


Roy Honda 


Ron Kuwahara 


Jeffrey [Kuwahara] 


Stephanie [Kuwahara] 


Family friend who 
purchased a portion of 
the Girl’s Day dolls 


George & Tae’s third 
born, a daughter 


Japanese holiday celebrated 
on May 5 


Husband of Yachiyo 
Hatanaka Nakatani, 
Tae’s brother-in-law 


Don’s wife, Tae’s 
daughter-in-law 


First born daughter of Don and 
Cynthia Shiromizu, 
Tae’s granddaughter 


Second born daughter of 
Don and Cynthia Shiromizu, 
Tae’s granddaughter 


Helen’s husband, Tae’s 
son-in-law 


Jlene’s husband, Tae’s 
son-in-law 


First born child of 
Ilene & Ron Kuwahara, a son, 
Tae’s grandson 


Second born child of 
tlene & Ron Kuwahara, a 
daughter, Tae’s 
granddaughter 


27 


